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less likely to resume the building of battleships than 
she was before ? Or does any one cherish the hope 
that Great Britain, Germany, Prance or Russia will 
cut down their naval programs by a single gunboat 
because we have demonstrated to them how big and 
terrible we can be on the sea ? 

No ; the whole naval craze of the world has been 
deepened and strengthened by this cruise, and unless 
other influences counteract the mischief that has 
been done, as we sincerely hope they may, we shall 
have to pay the penalty in the years to come in 
increased naval budgets, and in more frequent dif- 
ferences with other countries and more distressing 
suspicions and alarms of war, like the humiliating 
and disgraceful one that has been passing over our 
western shore. 

There is one possible way in which the outcome of 
the cruise may be made to work mightily for the 
cause of peace, if the government at Washington is 
only wise in its generation. The fleet has reported 
from the ports visited that the people and the govern- 
ments are all our friends, that we have no enemies. 
If this be true, what is the use to maintain a great 
growing naval establishment against enemies that do 
not exist and dangers that will never come? The 
logical thing to do, therefore, under the circumstances, 
would seem to be for the government to order at least 
a part of the great fleet put out of commission at the 
earliest possible moment. Such a step would prob- 
ably be welcomed everywhere with enthusiasm quite 
as great as that which met the big ships on their trip 
round the world. 



The Lincoln Centenary. 

At no time since his death, forty-four years ago, has 
the anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's birth been observed 
so universally and with such depth and warmth of affec- 
tion as this year. About all the excellent things that can 
be said of any man have been said, and for the most part 
truly said, of him. 

While this laudation has been going on, we have been 
asking ourselves over and over what particular thing 
above all others the great martyr President would say to 
his countrymen if he were among us to-day. And we 
have seemed to see him standing, with his strong, sad, fur- 
rowed face turned toward the Pacific Coast, and saying : 

Beware of race conceit, prejudice and injustice. 
"Equality of rights is the first of rights." Remember 
the fearful penalty which the nation once had to pay for 
its denial and suppression of the rights of a people whom 
it had brought by force from over sea and reduced to 
bondage. The penalty for injustice may come late, but 
it must always at last be paid. You desire your country 
to be foremost among the nations of the earth. That is 
a laudable desire. But a country cannot be truly great 



and honored unless it is righteous, just, beneficent; unless 
it gives its strength and wealth not for itself alone, but 
also for the help and uplifting of those who have not yet 
come into the full possession of their rights and the full 
enjoyment of their capacities of growth and development. 
Greatness and honor lie along this pathway. Give every 
people, every nation a full and fair chance. Put no 
obstacles in the way of any. Lend a hand to all. Thus 
doing, you will have preserved your strength unimpaired 
and your honor unsullied. 

You desire to live in friendship and peace with all the 
nations. To do this you must first of all have a right 
spirit toward all — a spirit of fairness, of generosity, of 
patience, of appreciation, of trust, of friendship. These 
constitute the very foundation of the temple of world 
peace, of which you are now talking so much, and which 
you are striving to help build. You have done much ; 
do more. Let /iot the ancient spirit of equality and 
fraternity die out from among you. Without this spirit, 
battleships and fortifications will not be able to retain 
for you the respect and homage of the Oriental nations. 
With this spirit sincerely and freely and constantly exer- 
cised, there will be little need of these instruments of 
terror. Respect and friendship do not come at the call 
of booming guns and flashing explosives. If you wish 
the love and respect of the other peoples and nations, you 
must first love and respect them. 

In some such terms as these would the great soul of 
Abraham Lincoln pour itself out in warning and pleading 
at sight of the exhibitions of race prejudice and exclusive- 
ness to which we have recently been treated on our 
Western shore and in other parts of the country. It is 
to be hoped that the white fires of high humane senti- 
ment which the Lincoln Centenary has kindled through- 
out the land will have consumed away all the base and 
unworthy race feeling which has recently manifested 
itself in our country. In no other way could the memory 
of Lincoln have been more fittingly honored. 



King Edward's Visit to Berlin. 

So long as King Edward sits on the throne of Eng- 
land there will be no war with Germany if he can help 
it. Too good a ruler to let his country have enemies, 
he never allows international suspicion to develop into 
settled hostility. If there is dissatisfaction among the 
Boers, he recommends pacific measures for them ; if 
there is tension with France, he encourages an entente ; 
if conflict with Russia threatens, he goes to see the Czar. 
Then follows conciliation and the dark clouds of inter- 
national trouble give place to sunshine. Rightly has 
Edward VII. been called the peacemaker, " a king among 
diplomats and a diplomat among kings." We hope he 
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may live to see his enthusiasm for the promotion of in- 
ternational friendship fill the heart of every sovereign in 
the world. 

The latest attempt of the king to promote kind feelings 
between England and her rivals was a visit made by 
him with Queen Alexandra early in February to Berlin. 
They met with a hospitable reception by the emperor 
and empress and by the citizens of all parties. The city 
government of Berlin, with the chief burgomaster's warm 
approval, provided elaborate decorations for the occasion. 
Berlin tried to do as much for the king as London had 
done for the emperor a year before. There was an im- 
posing procession which is said to have created greater 
public interest than any other recent event, not except- 
ing the marriage of the German Crown Prince. The 
king was cheered wherever he appeared, whether in 
procession or riding about privately in an automobile. 
A banquet given in his honor in the imperial palace gave 
him an opportunity to express his good feeling toward 
his host and the German people. Emperor William tak- 
ing himself, and taking well, the character of peacemaker, 
as in his Guildhall speech of last year, said, when he 
introduced the king, that " the German people greeted 
the ruler of the mighty British world-empire with the 
respect due him and perceived in this visit a new pledge 
of peaceful and friendly development in the relations 
between the two countries." King Edward, in response 
to these fraternal words, said : " With regard to the aim 
and desired result of my visit, your Majesty has given 
eloquent expression to my own feelings, and I can there- 
fore only repeat that our coming is for the purpose not 
only of recalling before the world the close ties of 
relationship between our two houses, but also aims at 
strengthening the friendly relations between our coun- 
tries, and thus at the preservation of a general peace 
towards which all my efforts are directed." 

Again, after his return home, referring to his visit, in 
his speech from the throne in opening Parliament, the 
king said : " I was much impressed and gratified at the 
warmth of the public reception given to the queen and 
myself by all classes of the community. It afforded me 
great pleasure to meet the emperor of Germany and the 
empress again, and I feel confident that the expressions 
of cordial welcome with which we were greeted in Berlin 
will tend to strengthen those amiable feelings between 
the two countries that are essential to their mutual wel- 
fare and the maintenance of peace." 

What does this visit mean? The exchange of such 
friendly sentiments as these between the king and the 
emperor, and the fact that King Edward with Queen 
Alexandra went to Berlin for the avowed purpose of 
promoting friendliness between their nations, when peace 
was threatened by war-scare mongers demanding the 



adoption of big army and navy schemes, together with 
the fact of the publication of Emperor William's inter- 
view in which he had scolded the British public for their 
unbelief in his sincerity, and put himself in an unfortu- 
nate position, will go far to make the two nations act 
and feel towards each other as they ought. The news- 
papers in both countries should now complete the good 
work of the two sovereigns and, instead of inciting the 
people to war, as some of them have been doing, seek in 
all possible ways to promote a lasting peace. 



Peace and the Churches.* 

This is the title of a Souvenir Volume of the visit to 
England of representatives of the German Christian 
Churches, May 26 to June 3, 1908, including the visit to 
Scotland, June 3d to 7th. The text is' printed in both 
English and German, and the volume is handsomely and 
profusely illustrated with portraits of the 131 German 
guests and the English committee, and pictures of places 
visited. 

Mr. Joseph Allen Baker, M. P., on whose initiative the 
visit of the German ministers was arranged, with the 
efficient cooperation of Baron de Neufville, of Frankfort, 
Germany, has prepared this souvenir volume. It was 
done at the request of many friends of peace who felt 
that an event so unique in history as the bringing to- 
gether of all the Christian Churches of two great coun- 
tries, irrespective of sect or creed, in the interests of 
international peace and amity, should have a permanent 
record. 

In a private letter Mr. Baker says truly that " this visit 
was remarkable because for the first time in German ex- 
perience Lutherans, Catholics and Nonconformists united 
in any movement, and for the first time in the world's 
history the representatives of the Christian Church in 
one country, irrespective of sect or denomination, visited 
their confreres in another with the definite object of 
promoting peace and goodwill." 

This statement seems hardly credible when one re- 
members the millions of Christians throughout the world, 
and what a position of possible light and leading on this 
subject the Church holds. But, alas ! it is only too true. 
It is encouraging, however, to know that the church as a 
whole is beginning to feel more than ever before the 
responsibility of its position and its profession, as numer- 
ous individual Christian men have long felt it. Some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago a peace memorial of the 
churches was gotten up by the late Rev. Dr. Campbell, 
of Richmond, Va., signed by the official representatives 
of most of the leading Christian denominations, trans- 
lated into all the leading languages, and copies of it sent 

* Peace and the Churches, London and New York ; CasselJ & Com- 
pany, shillings net. 



